Red Jacket

and authority of his people. In 1801 he protested
at Washington against the Pennsylvania fron-
tiersmen and in 1821, in the case of Tommy
Jemmy, valiantly but unsuccessfully strove to
preserve the right of separate Iroquois customs
and jurisdiction. He vainly sought in the coun-
cil on the Sandusky River in 1816 to arouse
the tribes to united but peaceful resistance to
land sales and encroachments.

He combined an active intelligence and an
extraordinary memory with real talent for ora-
tory. Translations of his speeches, now extant,
exhibit dramatic organization and effective ar-
gument, while contemporaries testified to the
skill of their presentation (see A Long-Lost
Speech of Red Jacket, ed. by J. W. Sanborn,
1912, for example). He is best known for his
opposition to white civilization, although in 1792
while on a mission to President Washington he
sanctioned moves toward bringing white culture
to the Iroquois. Soon, however, he was de-
pressed by the degeneration and decline of his
people and reverted to his basic belief that the
two races were fated by the creating god to
different customs. By 1805 he set his face in-
flexibly against all change in language, creed,
or blood. Most of all he eloquently opposed the
establishment of missions and the activities of
missionaries. After 1815, when the death of
Farmer's brother, the decline of Cornplanter,
and the Canadian residence of Brant put Red
Jacket at the height of his power, his policy was
to drive all white men from the reservations.
The appeal of the pagan party under his leader-
ship to Governor Clinton and the New York
state legislature obtained the law of 1821 pro-
tecting the reservations, and in 1824 he insisted
upon its enforcement for the removal of the mis-
sionaries. Only gradually, as the growth of the
Christian party among the Senecas diminished
his influence, were they permitted to return.
By 1827 increased dissipation had robbed him
of ability and prestige, and his rancorous doc-
trines had estranged his people. In council as-
sembled they deposed him as chief. Shaking off
his habits, he roused himself to a last stand,
appealed to Washington, defended himself suc-
cessfully in a general Iroquois council, and was
restored to his chieftainship. Then he fell back
into sodden intemperance. Meanwhile, his sec-
ond wife and his beloved stepchildren had be-
come Christians. He died, childless, in an alien,
Christian world and was buried, contrary to his
wishes, with Christian funeral in the Christian
cemetery of the mission on the reservation.
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RED WING (c. 1750-c. 1825), chief of the
Khemnichan band of Mdewakanton Sioux, was
born probably in the vicinity of the present Red
Wing1, Minn. Though the name was hereditary,
each of the chiefs who bore it appears to have
had also an alternative name. Pike mentions
this chief both as Talangamane (probably a
misprint) and Tantangamini, translating the
word into Aile Rouge and Red Wing (post, I,
69, 342, 347; for a discussion of the variants of
the name see Kearny, post, pp. 100-01). He was
not a chief's son but rising to command by his
deeds as a warrior became, perhaps next to Wa-
basha [#.#.], the most powerful leader among
the Mdewakanton Sioux. He also gained the
reputation of being a seer, able to foretell
events. In the War of 1812 he aided the British.
He was in the attack on Fort Sandusky in 1813;
he was probably in the battle on Mackinac Isl-
and, where Major Holmes, the American com-
mander, was killed; and he certainly partici-
pated in the capture of Fort Shelby at Prairie du
Chien on July 20, 1814. After the last-named
engagement he represented himself as having
a dream that the British would soon be driven
away, leaving his people to the mercy of the
Americans. He accordingly returned to the
British commander his Royal George medal
and announced a policy of peace with both red
men and white (for a transcript of his speech
in explanation see Anderson, post, pp. 197-98).
By 1820, according to Kearny who twice met
him in that year, he was distinguished for "his
friendship & attachment to the Americans"
(post, p. 101).

He is mentioned in most of the early travels
of the region and almost always in terms of re-
spect The fame of his military record, which
was an exceptional one since he is said never to
have suffered a defeat, clung- to him long after
he had given up the warpath, and he was said
by Beltrami who saw him in 1823 to have been
regarded by his people with something akin to
fear. The same writer described him as of hide-
ous aspect, old, bent, and covered with scars but
yet of a majestic bearing and deportment. Doty,
who accompanied Governor Cass's expedition
to the upper Mississippi in 1820, told of his pa-
cific policy and related the incident of his asking
Cass what he should do in the case of a band of
Sauks and Foxes who a short time previously
had waylaid a party of Sioux and killed them.
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